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CHANGES. 


Leaves grow green to fall, 
Flowers grow fair to fade, 
Fruits grow ripe to rot— 
All but for passing made.’ 
So all our hopes decline, 
So joys pass away, 
So do feelings turn 
To darkness and decay. 


Yet some leaves never change, 
Some scents outlive their bloom, 
Some fruits delight for years, 
*Mid all this death and doom. 


So are there some sweet hopes 
That linger to the last-— 

Affections that will smile 
Even when all else is past. 


Only to patient search 
Blessings like these are given— 
Whien the heart has turned from earth, 
And sought for them in heaven. 


ORIGINAL TALES. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


THE IDIOT BEAUTY. 


BY A MINOR, THE AUTHOR OF ROY RECKLESS. 


They say that the light of her eye is gone, 

"That her voice is low and her cheek is wan; 

That her words are sad and strange and wild, 

Yet weak as the words of a sinless child. 

But her languid eye can charm no more, 

Her smiles and her tears are now all o’er; 

For fond hopes lost, and a heart o’erladen, 

Have crushed the blooin of the guiltless maiden. 

ANONYMOUS. 
One of the sunniest spots amid the summer re- 

gions of this revolving earth, is encompassed by 
the two green bosomed hills, winding around the 
sequestered little valley of Rochdale. Wild flow- 
ers and wild vines, are there springing in beau- 
tiful exuberance over the fertile meadows, twi- 
ning around the young willows, or laughing out 
their sweets upon the morning mists, as they 
clamber up the hill side. The purple violet, the 
red rose, and the modest lily, are clustered togeth- 
erin thick companies, conspicuously blooming 
among a thousand other oderiferous plants, that 
have yet to bo christened many mornings by the 
dews, ere they receive aname. Queen honey 
bees, gorgeous butterflies, glossy goldfinches, 
and tiny humming birds, are wheeling around 
and above, sipping and revelling among the flow- 
ers, like spirits of another world, sporting for a 
transient season upon the withering beauties of 
this. A little farther down the valley are thick 


| 


groups of elms, oaks, cedars, and a variety of 


' glance, with their reaping hooks sparkling inthe 


other trees, from the branches of which, at times, ! 
may be heard the melancholy wailings of a dove, | 
the whistle of a robin, or the carol of a lark, as, 
he springs away through the ether on his beam- | 
ing pinions. Squirrels will sometimes dart along | 
the nut trees, and white rabbits skip through the | 
underwood with ears uplifted, as the report of a 
fowling piece rings, echoing from the ery 
From the deep springs hid in the cavities cf the 

mountains, comes a clear rivulet, which runs) 
along the margin of the wood and wanders away | 
over the adjoining country, till lost in its mazy 
windings, or mingling with some other less beau- 
tiful stream. When you stand upon the summit | 
of the hill, and look over the spreading country, 
the sight is freshened with numberless beautiful 
landscapes. Fields of grain, glittering in the; 
daylight, orchards of fruit, goldened by the sun- 
beams, herds of cattle grazing upon clover pas- 
tures, and flocks of sheep whitening with a living | 
whiteness the far off hills and valleys. These | 
pictures of nature are variegated by modest cot- | 
tages, sometimes scattered at distances from’ 
each other, then blending into hamlets, with here 
and there a village spire peeping above the sur- 
rounding habitations, the beautiful symbol that’ 
even there the just and holy God is worshipped. 
A field of reapers may be discovered at another | 


sunshiné as the grain falls before them, whilst the 
beholder imagines he can perceive the ruddy glow 
of health, heightened by exertion, resting on the 
full blown cheeks of the maiden cornbinders. Still 
further on, the faint outline of a road may be dis- 
covered, along which, a dark speck seems gradu- 


ally to move; as it approaches it magnifies into | 


a farmer’s waggon, which two stubborn oxen are 
lazily dragging after them, whilst the driver sits 
on the front seat, apparently asleep. Trace the 
road still further, and a cloud of dust intercepts the | 
vision, which, as it rolls away, unfolds another | 
cumbrous vehicle moving more rapidly along.— 
Four animals precede it, whilst the driver uplift- 
ed on a high seat whirls his whip in the air with 
a peculiar flourish. It is astage, passing’ from one | 
city to another, with a velocity that speaks fear- 
ful tidings of the travellers comfort. From these | 
things turn your eyes upon the beautiful vale be- 
low, and even then, enchantment will appear to 
have lent its witcheries to the scene. You now 
discover another object, which, whilst below was 
‘hidden in the thickness of shrubbery. It is the 
ruins of a cottage, almost buried in the luxuri- 
ant drapery of nature. Near the decayed cot 
is a mound of grass, surmounted with a white 
marble stone, bearing the following inscription: 


Stranger, disturb not the repose of innocence 
and beauty! Elien Sunbury was a spotless virgin, 
for seventeen summers in this world, then became 
an angel in paradise!” 


Such are the words inscribed upon that hum- 


ble tomb, and the subsequent is the brief history 
I gathered of the buried Ellen. 

‘In the spring of the year 1780,” said my in- 
formant, “ yon ruined dwelling became the hab- 
itation of a mother and her three daughters.— 
They had removed from another part of the 
country to this, because of its retired situation, 
and appeared to desire no communion with the 


' world, and no intrusion upon their solitude. A 


mournful fate, however, seemed to preside over 
the destinies of the widow, and press her spirit 
down to broken heartedness; for in less than one 
year after her removal hither, two of her bloom- 
ing children faded away into lifelessness and 
mingled with the dust. Mrs. Sunbury had watch- 
ed the short breathings of her first child ebbing 
away into extinction, with the deep wretched- 
ness of a mother’s all powerful sorrow, yet with 
the pious resignation and fortitude of a christian; 
and when the last life-gasp burst from the with- 
ering girl, loosening her spirit from the shackles 
of mortality, a flood of tears dissolved the heavy 
weight of sorrow weighing upon that mother's 
heart, inasmuch, as that she knew her child was 
gone to heaven. | 3 

“Before the first maid had slept the sleep of 
death many weeks, in the cypress glen far down 
the valley, the other had lost the bloom from her 
cheeks, and the joyous light from her eye, and 
was fast sinking iato a feverish debility, as her 
sister had done before her. She talked also of 
dying; and asked her mother, with a mournful 
playfulness, if she would bury her close by her 
sister’s side when she should be cold and dead. 
‘ AJas! my child,’ said that parent, ‘it is not well 
for you to indulge in such sad reflections. Death 
should not be courted; it must come sooner or 
later, and it is our duty always to be prepared 
without endeavoring to hastenits approach. Fre- 
quently its messenger hurls us to the tomb in 
the spring time of life, andin the twinkling of ant 
eye; and often multiplied years of worldly being, 
and lingering months of sickness, preclude our 
dissolution.’ ‘ Mother, I feel that I shall soort 
be with my sister Emma,’ answered the gentle 
girl. ‘Do not cherish such sorrowful imaginings, 
my child,’ replied her parent, ‘ but if it should be 
the will of heaven to nip another of the vines 
twining around a decayed trunk, God, in his in- 
finite mercy, grant us patience to bear his dis- 
pensations meekly and resigned.’ 

‘‘Tn a little while that tender girl was sleeping 
in the same grave beside her sister; two white 
roses grew at the head of the tombless reposito-« 
ry of their ashes, at once emblematic and monu- 
mental of those two sisters’ history and death. 
No tears bedewed the cheek of the mother, nor 
were any external signs of grief visible, save thaé 
another deep line rested on her pale forehead, 
and a more sad and agar < hue went over her 
expressive countenance, at the departure of her 


| second child. Had she been alone ia the world, 
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VOL. I. 


that moral sublimity which supported her for an- 
other’s sake, would not have been, and she would 
gladly have gone with her twin children down to 
the silent grave. But there was still another 
chain which bound her to this world by a link that 
could not be divided. 

‘Ellen was yet remaining of all her children, 
who required the utmost of a mother’s watchful 
affection, the very extremity of a mother’s change- 
less regard, made a thousand times more insepa- 
rable by that child’s unfortunatefhelplessness.— 
She was the youngest of the three girls who had 
eome with their mother to Rochdale. Much 
more beautiful was she than either of those who 
had been beaten by the death storm down into 
the dust—but oh! that such lavish charms, that 
such a symmetrical perfection of features, all 
wrought up into one picture; that such an un- 
earthly vision of loveliness, beyond what may be 


‘imaged by language! Oh! that such transcend- 


ant beauty, should be attended by the deepest 
and most dreadful of all human calamities, imbe- 
cility of mind! Yes, the intellects of that elegant 
girl were lost in idiocy—were hid in that dark 
chaos of understanding, which mocks all efforts 
ef man to illumine with the rich rays of reason. 
A cloud floated among the first visions of her 
brain, and darkened the earliest dreams of her 
girlhood, with the simplicity of feeble intellect; 
and often as her mother would Jook on that beau- 
aiful creature, stringing buttercups in her child- 
ishness, or flying eway up the mountain, in pur- 
suit of a bright winged butterfly, the tears rush- 
ed in resistless floods down her pale cheeks, in 
sorrow that a being should be so lovely, and so 
utterly lost to understanding. 

‘Ellen was as innocent as an infant, and as 
easily restrained in her wildest moods. She loved 
her mother with a strange and fearful intensity, 
for now that her sisters were gone, she would 
cling to her neck for hours, and wildly beseech 
her not to forsake poor Ellen, as Erama «nd Ma- 
rv had done! Her mother ansvsered, they were 
both gone to the skies, and the poor girl would 
strain her eyes for hours togetier on the heavens, 
‘in the vain hope of seeing her sisters; and when the 
stars came out in the twilight, she would delud- 
edly exclaim, she saw her dear Emma and Mary 
peeping down upon her, from their blue hiding-. 
places, far, very far above the green tree tops. 
That fair girl was as timid of all human beings, 
save her own mother, ‘cs the humming bird of 
her own valley region,’ ana started away from 
the gaze of a human being with an instinctive 
fearfulness. 

“ Notwithstanding this natural timidity of El. 
fen, beside the sequestered retirement of Roch- 
dale, her ineffable loyeliness did not altogether 
escape observation. A neighboring young farm- 
er had accidentally caught a glimpse of her form 
and features, and imparted his knowledge to 
others; and now scareely a day passed, but the 
trembling girl was startled in her rovings by en- 
countering the stedfast gaze of some strange 
face, as she bounded along the valley. Among 
others who came to behold the beauty of Roch- 
dale, was George Worthington, the son ofa weal- 
thy gentleman, sojourning at the country seat of 
a relative some miles beyond the valley. He was 
amiable, honourable, intelligent and handsome, 
all of which qualities he possessed in an eminent 
degree. For several days he lingered about 
Rochdale in vain, and was on the point of return- 
ing unsatisfied, when he beheld a young creature 
whom he immediately recognised as Ellen by her 
surpassing beauty. Concealing himselfinathick- 
et he watched her approach, and held in his breath 
as he gazed, so fearful was he of the disappear- 
ance of a being so transcendant. 


+‘ PAIR SCIENCE HER PORTALS OF LIGHT SHALL UNFOLD, AND GENIUS SOAR UPWARDS ON PRHNIONS OF GOLD.” 


‘« Ellen seated herself under a weeping willow, 
and as she threw off her sunbonnet, long raven 
hair fell like a shower of curling silk over her 
ivory shoulders. Gathering those tresses up in 
one hand, withthe other she plucked the flowers 
blooming around her, and twined them in her 
dark ringlets with sportive childishness. When 
the sunbeams fell on her features, her face shone 
like a transparent image, reflecting back the 
light of day, and catching the hues of the rose- 


her. Eyes ‘like the skies at midsummer’ when 
no clouds are before them, with lashes and brows 
darkly beautiful as the wing of the woodlark, 
when morning’s twilight and dew drops mellow 
its radiance:—lips of living vermillion, and breath 
‘fragrant as flowers’—all were Ellen’s, in a de- 
gree dangerously engaging to those who looked 
upon her. George gazed and sighed with a keen 
throb of anguish, that one so beyond her fellow- 
creatures in the pure light of beauty, should be 
so calamitously deficient in the glorious light of 
mind. Ellensang a short love song that her 
sisters had taught her, and when she ceased her 


| wild warbling, George drew a flute from his bo- 


som and commenced playing. The instant a 
note was sounded, the delighted girl started from 
her resting place, and whilst her joyful counte- 
nance fully evinced the excitement music made 
on even her misty mind, her anxious eyes eager- 
ly sought for the bird among the trees, who sang 
so sweetly; for thus had she accounted for the 
melody. She gazed in vain, no bird could she 
discover, and tears started to her eyes at the dis- 
appointment, when the sweet sounds ceased.— 


pesnai on could no longer restrain himself, but 


commencing another air, he advanced towards 
the timid being. Uttering one wild exclamation 
she was bounsiing away to her home, when the 
imusi¢c again caught her entranced ear, and seem- 
ingly fastened her to the spot, in mute attention. 
George continued playing the most affecting airs, 
until the fears of Ellen were entirely allayed, and 
ihe then gently approached her, observing, ‘you ap- 
| pear fond of music, Miss.’ The innocent girl blush- 
ed deeply, and throwing her fingers over her eyes, 
hesitated as if studying her answer. ‘ Music!’ 
she at length exclaimed, as if the recollection of 
what it was had just burst upon the dimness of 
her memory, ‘oh yes! Ilove music dearly—did 
you know our Emma?’ she continued, bending 
her tear-filled eyes upon the youth, whilst she ap- 
peared agitated as she mentioned her sister's 
name. ‘No, Miss,’ responded George, ‘I had 
not that pleasure.’ ‘She was my own sweet sis- 
ter,’ continued the maiden, ‘ who has gone to the 
sky to play with Mary—she said music like you, 
but both my sisters have gone away from Ellen 
now, and they never will come back.’ Here her 
tears stopped her for a moment, but quickly re- 
gaining her voice, she continued; ‘ wont you stay 
with Ellen, now both her sisters have gone away? 
mother says they live with the holy God, and 
mother says her prayers to Him, when the sun 
comes out of the sea, and when he sleeps behind 
the mountains. Oh! I do love music; it seems 
like many birds singing in the trees!’ ‘ Heaven, 
in mercy, enlighten thy understanding, innocent 
unfortunate,’ prayed George as he listened to 
poor Ellen. ‘ Were the world mine, and could 
I give it in exchange fora reasonable mind, how 
quickly would I bestow it on thee, fair creature!’ 

“ Strange lights andj rapid changes went over 
the features of Ellen whilst she stood before 
that youth. She had ever shunned the glance 
of man, and now that she gazed upon one so rich 
in youthful beauty and kindness, and who re- 


minded her so forcibly of the sisters she loved, a 
strange thrill went through her frame, and fe; 


vered on her cheeks, causing her young heart to 
tremble wildly with some sudden and indefina- 
ble emotion. Something had struck a hidden 
chord in her soul, which emitted a glimmering 
light, that partook much more of feeling than of 
reason, much more of affection than of intelli- 
gence. 

‘“* They stood for some time before each other, 
speechless, for George was wrapt up in delusive 
and confused thoughts, and felt a sad happiness 


} buds; breathing beauty and sweetness around } in being permitted to gaze upon so much beauty. 


Atlength Ellen asked, ‘ Will you go and say 
music to mother?’ she isa kind mother, and poor 
Ellen cannot say music; mother often cries when 
Ellen sings to her; will you come with me to 
mother, she loves Eilen, and will not harm you for 
Ellen’s sake.’ ‘Yes, I will go sweet creature 
to the uttermost bounds of the earth, could it 
pleasure a being so helpless and innocent;’ and 
springing to her side, George accompanied her to 
the cottage. 

‘* Mrs. Sunbury kindly thanked the young 
stranger for his courtesy in gratifying the wishes 
of her poor child, and to his request of bein 
permitted to visit the cottage frequently, (after 
informing Mrs. Sunbury of his name and con- 
nexions) she acceded. When George rose to 
depart, Ellen asked when he would again call to 
see them, and on his answering to-morrow, the 
smile that brightened her features fully told that 
she felt pleasure in the converse of her new ae- 


quaintance. 


“Day efter day, and week after week was 
George Worthington the roving companion of the 


ideot beauty; his whole soul seemed concentrated . 


in her presence, and the infatuating spell of her 
elegance and innocence, fettered every tender 
emotion of his bosom. He learned her to call 
him “brother,” and in time so impereeptibly had 
they grown together in affection, that dear was 
prefixed to the fond title, and the maiden never 
uttered it but her voice was softened with a tre- 
mulous tenderness, and fell with magical influ- 
ence on tiie subdued soul of the generous youth. 

_* Delightful, and beautifully productive of in- 
nocent amusement, were the hours of worldly 
forgetfulness which George Worthington passed 
in the sweet solitude of nature, with that timid 
damsel]. All earthly things were forgotten in 
her gentle presence—he felt as if he had wan- 
dered away from the cold formalities of this mor- 
tal being, and was now living in a region of un- 
impaired innocence, where all the lights that 
shone kindled purer feelings, and where all the 
visions that were woven, whether beneath the 
serene light of a summer’s sky, or in the slum- 
bering muteness of peaceable rest, were gilded 
with paradise and glory, were adorned with beau- 
ty and innocence. The lighted halls of revelry 
and music, where his feet had once beat to the 
changes of the mazy dance—the steed that he 
rode, and the hounds which had answered his 
Joud halloo in the chase—the wild pleasures and 
the reckless fancies of his boyhood, where were 
they now? All uncared for and forgotten; all 
faded away from his remembrance before the 
enchanting delusion of surpassing beauty—the 
all unconscions image of purity and corporal per- 
fection which seemed hovering around him even 
when she was not. To define the feelings that 
swelled in his bosom, seeming to give him ano- 
ther life for the beauties of nature, and another 
conception of the world and its images—seeming 
to dissolve his soul into a spring of emotion, 
which embalmed his lightest action with the in- 
cense of tenderness—to describe that all over- 
whelming immensity of sensitive sympathy— 
language is inadequate. If it was love, such as 
binds young souls together firmer in tears than 
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in smiles, there was so much pity in its emara- | 
tions, such a gathering of sadness in its charac- | 
ter, that it partook rather of a brotherly affection | 
than of the blinding delusion of a lover. 

“The time at length came when George Wor- | 


thington must leave Rochdale, for his father had ja 


heard of his infatuation, and sent a messenger | 
for him tothe valley. At first he thought of re- | 
belling against the mandate, and thereby incur- 
ring his sire’s displeasure; but the resolution 
was gradually broken by the arguments of the 
messenger, and George endeavoured to nerve his 
heart for a farewell. ‘Ejlen,’ said he, when 
they next met, ‘ for a léile while I must be ab- 
sent from Rochdale, but I will soon return and 
dwell forever with you, if you but promise not to 
mourn whilst I am away.’ ‘Oh! no, no, no!’ 
exclaimed the beautiful girl, ‘ you shall not leave 
rac! my dear sisters never came back, and my 
brother must not, oh, he shall not, leave Ellen!’ 
In vain he endeavoured to pacily her fears, and 
ina few days was compelled to leave her, with 
an aching heart, at the stern commands of his 
father. 

“On his arrival at home his father informed 
him he must prepare for a journey, which he in- 
tended commencing the néxt day, and which 
would detain him for some time from the coun- 
try. Toall the petitions of George to postpone 
his purpose for a little while, he was obdurate. 
He had heard of the long and soul-subduing 
communion his son had held with the beauiiful 
ideot, and he knew that he must be torn froma 
creature so lovely, at once, or be irrevocably 
lost. The next day beheld him depart with his 
father, and a year of compulsatory travelling 
intervened ere his return. What were his feel- 
ings during that period, I know not. The first 
spot he visited on his return was Rochdale, and 
yon humble grave, to which he added the tomb 
and its inscription, was all that answered the in 
quiries his heart made after Ellen. 

‘*Many were the times she had wept herself, 
a-sleep on her mother’s bosom, after his depar- 
ture, and when the snow fell in the valley and 
she could not rove to the hill to watch for the 
coming of her dear absent brother, she began to 
fade. The progress of her dissolution was ra- 
pid, and long before the flowers were again blos- 
soming inthe next spring, Ellen, the poor, beauti- 
ful, broken hearted Ellen, was among the ‘ white- 
robed spirits that sing hallelujahs at the right 
hand of God.’ ” 

DOMESTIC BLISS. 


There's a bliss beyond all that the Minstre) hath told, 
When two are linked in one heavenly tie, 
With heart never changing, and brow never cold, 
Love on through all ills,and love on till they die! 
One hour of passion so sacred, is worth 
Whole ages of heartless and wandering bliss; 
And oh, if there be an Elysian on earth, 
|  Itis this, it is this. Moore. 
One window, opening down to the ground, 
showed the interior of a very small parlour, plain- 
ly and modestly furnished, but panelled all round 
with well filled book cases. <A lady’s harp stood 
in one corner, and in another two fine globes 
and an orrery. Some small flower baskets, filled 
with roses, were dispersed about the room; and 
ata table, near the window, sata gentleman 
writing, or rather leaning over a writing desk, 
with a pen in his hand, for his eyes were direct- 
ed towards the gravel walk before the window, 
where a lady (an elegant looking woman, whose 
— white robe and dark uncovered hair well 
ecame the sweet, matronly expression of her 
face and figure) was anxiously stretching out her 
encouraging arms to her little daughter, who 


‘*mMAY SIMPLE PIETY PERVADE THE WHOLE,—REFINE THE GENIUS 


| unspeakable love. 


soft green turf; her tiny feet, as they essayed their 
first independent steps, in the eventful walks of 
life, twisting and twining with graceful awk ward- 
ness, and unsteady pressure, under the dispro- 


portionate weight of herclubby person. It was 
sweet, heart-thrilling sound, the joyous, crow- 
ing laugh of that creature, when with one last, 
bold, mighty effort, she reached the maternal 
arms, and was caught up to the maternal bosom, 
and haif devoured with kisses, in an extacy of 
As if provoked to emulous 
loudness by that mirthful outery, and impatient 
to mingle its clear notes with that young Inno- 
cent voice, a blackbird, embowered in a tall neigh- 
bouring bay-tree, poured out forthwith such a 


|fiood of full, rich melody, as stilled the baby’s 


laugh, and for a momenf, arrested its observant 
ear. But fora moment, The kindred nature 


|; burst out into a full chorus: the baby clasped her 


hands, and laughed and, after her fashion, mock- 
ed the unseen songstress. The bird redoubled 
her tuneful efforts, and still the baby laughed, 
and still the bird rejoined; and both together 
raised such a melodious din, that the echoes of 
the old church rang again; and never since the 
contest of the nightingale with her human rival, 
was heard such an emulous conflict of human 
skill. I could have Jaughed, for company, from 
my unseen lurking place within the dark shadow 
of the church buttresses. It was altogether such 
a scene as 1 shail never forget, one from which 
I could hardly tear myself away. Nay I did not; 
[ stood motionless as a statue in my dark gray 


‘nich, till the objects before me became indistinct 


in twilight, till the last slanting sunbeams had 
withdrawn frum the highest panes of the chnreh 
window, till the blackbird’s song was hushed, 
and the baby’s voice was still, and the mother 
and her nursling had retreated into their quiet 
dwelling, and the evening taper gleaned through 
the fallen white curtain and still open window. 
But vet before that curtain fell, another act 
of the beautiful pantomime had passed in review 
before me. ‘The mother with her infant in her 
arms had seated herself in a low chair, within 
the little parlour. She untied the frock strings, 
drew off that, and the second upper garments, 
dexterously and at intervals, as the restless fro- 
lics of the still unwearied baby afforded opportu- 
nity; and then it was in its little coat and stays, 
the plump white shoulders shrugged up in antic 
merriment, far above the slackened shoulder- 
straps. ‘Then the mother’s hand slipped off one 
red shoe, and having donc so, her lips were press- 
ed, almost as it seemed involuntarily, to the lit- 
tle naked foot she still held. The other, as ifin 
proud love of liberty, had spurned off to a dis- 
tance the fellow shoe; and now the darling, dis- 
arrayed for its innocent slumbers, was hushed 
and quieted, but not yet to rest, the night dress 
was still to be put on, and the little crib was not 
there; yet to rest, but to the mighty duty already 
required of young Christians. Andina moment 
it was hushed, and in a moment the small hands 
were pressed together between the mother’s 
hand, and the sweet serieus eye was raised and 
fixed upon the mother’s eye (there beamed, as 
yet, the infant’s heaven;) and one saw that it was 
lisping out its unconscious prayers; unconscious, 
surely not unaccepted. A kiss from the maternal 
lips was the token of God's approval; and then 
she rose, and gathering up the scattered gar- 
ments in the same clasp with the half naked babe, 
she held it smiling to its father, and one saw in 
the expression of his face, as he upraised it after 
having imprinted a_ kiss on that of his child, one 
saw in it all the holy fervour of a father’s bless- 
ing. 
- Then the mother withdrew her little one, and 


came laughing and tottering towards her on the 


AND EXALT THE 


| then the curtain fell, and still I lingered, for af- 


ter the interval of a few minutes, sweet sounds 
arrested my departing footsteps; a few notes of 
the harp, alow prelade stole sweetly out, a voice 
still sweeter, mingling its tones with a soft quiet 
accompaniment, swelled out gradually into a 
strain of sacred harmony, and the words of the 
evening hymn came wafted towards the house 
of prayer. ‘Then all was still in the cottage and 
around it; and the perfect silence, and the deep- 
ening shadows, brought to my mind more forci- 
bly the lateness of the hour, and warned me to 
turn my face homewards. So I moved a few 
steps, and yet again I lingered still; for the moon 
was rising, and the stars were shining out in the 
clear cloudless heaven; and the bright reflection 
of one danced and glimmered like a liquid fire- 
fly on the ripple of the stream, just where it gli- 
ded into a dark deeper pool, beneath a little rus- 
tic bridge, which led from where I stood into a 
shady green Jane, communicating with the neigh- 


boring hamlet. 
Blackwood's Magazine. 


FEMALE GENIUS AND BEAUTY. 


The boundless expansion and versatility of in- 
tellect that illuminate the writings of Madame 
de Stael and Miss Porter, have filled Europe and 
America with admiration: and the erudite and 
splendid productions of Miss Edgeworth, have 
enriched English literature, with as pure and 
sparkling an ore as philosophy could raise out of 
an inexhaustible mine, that is alive to the various 
sympathies and feelings that govern and direct 
the passions of humanity. Inthe works of Lady 
Morgan we find every subject arrayed in the se- 
ducing charms of sentimental sorcery, and ren- 
dered still more attractive by the graceful dra- 
very of flowery diction. In the romantic enthu- 
siasin of patriotism—in the passion and energy 
that distinguish her vindication of her country; 
in the magnificence of style, and in the vivid por- 
traiture of Irish character, she is eminently su- 
perior to Miss Edgeworth. On reading her ‘Jtaly’ 
we are astonished by the bright effulgence of her 
views, the power of her descriptions, and the 
philosophic musings and apt conceptions, which 
pervade the pages of that celebrated work—a 
work which, while it filled the sceptered despots 
of the “ Holy Alliance” with terror, drew forth 
from Lord Byron, the memorable and laudatory 
compliment, which our fair countrywomen prize 
more highly than all the imperial commendations 
which the Cesars and Czars could bestow upon 
their adulating favourites.* We compassionate 
the tasteless critic who is not delighted with the 
beauty of her style, and the glow of her senii- 
ments, when she touches the affections and pas- 
sions of the human heart; as, like Goethe and 
Rosseau, her pages are fraught with that spirit 
of impassioned eloquence, whith impresses upon 
her compositions the seal of, rapturous enchant- 
ment, and enlarges our ideas, and liberalizes our 
mind, while it strengthens those bonds of philan- 
thropy that bind us to our fellow-creatures. The 
power of woman in this literary age, is become 
as potent from intellectual influence, as she was 
formerly from personal attraction. Still we must 
grant, that even in ancient times, those women 
who governed the hearts and understandings of 
men with the most unbounded sway, owed their 
power less to the witchery of beauty and the 
charms of youth, than to their strength of mind 
and cultivation of talent. A woman of elegant 


* «Lady Morgan is a fearless wonan, and the most 
talented in Europe.”"—[See Bridges on the genius and 


character of Lord Byron.} 
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“IMPROVE THE TASTE AND RAISE THE NOBLER PART—TO MEND THE MORALS AND TO WARM THE HEART. 3 

rsonal exterior, without the polish of accomp- cumstances in life and education, over many of hea 
jeolnent, is like a flower without perfume. As- || which he could have no control, and feelings || Dative Of a rival country, y ag rth 


, ; all the circumstances in our glorious destiny 
pasia possessed neither youth nor beauty when ‘created from the impulse of both. These natu- g y; 


453 which awaken in us a thrill of patriotism, ele- 
rally influence all that come within their sphere, |; yated in her morality, full of deep religious sen- 
cod hee chew ‘ware tailed when Athens was and cause them to appear of different shades to || timent, she has every claim to a favorable hear- 


overned by her decrees through the medium of || the eye of the mind. ing; o_o sony e is, moreover, a Aan of sorrow, 
ericles. Corinna, of whose talents we read so || Now I cannot imagine how it ever entered in- || ©™pered by resignation, in all her writings, 


lainly indicati tsheh tb t 
much, and of to our Bard's head to compare Moore and Burns. ng be 
resided over the studies as well as the heart of |) weve. dreamed of comparing the mountain } hrc 
Pe adar. The splendid abilities of Catharine of reamed of comparing for motives to excite a personal regard for Mrs. 


age? torrent, fearlessly and impetuously foaming from || Hemans, in order to secure a strong interest in 
d her from a cottage to a thrown. ng 

Madame do Maintenon inthe decline of life, by ||tock to rock, in all the wildness of nature, with | her 

the magnetism of her conversation, and the bril- || the calm, steady and smooth stream, gliding on intrinsic worth, and we rather fear our inability 


jiancy of her in an even channel, amid shady. groves and flow- the 
over the heart and councils of the despotic Louis r, thar dt 
XIV, than the fascinating La Valliere in all the ry plains; to infer from tl comparis at one || opinion in any expression of admiration. 


: Ww hy of admiration than the other! The first characteristic which we shall men- 
inni f youth, or Montespan in all || less worthy we 

of and if'we are to || both possess beauty, though it be of a different | tion in the poetry of Mrs.Hemans, is 

eredit the assertions of Dio, the only gallantry || cast. The wild charms of the torrent may ar- 

the voice of scandal could lay to the charge of) rest the eye, which passes over the quiet rill, ||/°... © JOT: Bimlest the general craving for ex- 


; itement, has been uncommon. During the pe- 
od attachment and literar cl ’ g p 
while the still loneliness of the latter may please riods of revolutionary wars, the character of the 


: ther far better. 3 literature of the times seemed in some me 

wei (22° of the med in some measure 
peer north corns ia ae freer the collo- || Burns is the Bard of the mountain, soaring || to bear a similarity to their political aspect. In 
ana brilliancy and gay vivacity of Josephine jj free and unfettered through regions of light, and || the eT ge were devised in rapid 
could chase away the gloomy spirit of care from || bathing his tireless wing in the dews, ere they || S¥°C¢Ss!0ms romance could invent no fictions too 


t e Ce- ‘ 
attract; of brighter plumage indeed, but less daring flight, || was the necessary passport to popularity; and 


secking green bowers and pleasant fountains, |) if heaven, earth and ccean had formerly been 
man polished, with amediocrity of education, |! S°C*™S & , y 

and both united may a transient |, culling all that is beautiful, and lovely, and sweet, of their Sweets, the uliverse was now 

triumph over the heart of man; but it is sense and | to adorn his resting place. And may not each || T@9Sacked in quest of images of terror. There 


| ; has been as much a revolutionary style in letterg 
virtue, embellished by the graces of accomplish- || be admired and loved for their several talents, relat: a 
ment, that only fasten on the mind and enchain as a revolutionary system in politics; and for a 


oe without depreciating the value of the other? || season the old-fashioned regard for el 

ions: i ualities are gard for elegance of 
there is undoubtedly in the productions of both || manner and exaetness of conception, was almost 
“and softness of manners, the power of their pos- much to reprobate and more to praise! I have anes oe of eg ata by -_ affectation of 
sessor becomes altogether irresistible; it is fond- |! been disgusted with the vulgarity of Burns, and || @¢"ty anc gemus. Even minds of the highest 


ly acknowledged by the heart—it is ratified by | blushed also for the indelicaey of Moore, though pr the 
the understanding, and it exalts every delight |! . 109 in a thicker cloud; and yet I love in many || away with it pa Witness a Rt \ 
can instances the simplicity of the Scottish bard, and || singular union of the highest classic simplicity 
am charmed with the rich combination of image- || and dignity in his tragedies, contrasted with the / 
‘ry, and the happy expression of Erin's softe, || W!dness race; his fervent and apparently 

‘toned Harper, which like sincere and honourable passion for liberty, joined 


to his extravagant judgments of men i “i 
Snow on the sea en in the con 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


*¢ Be niggard of advice on no pretence, 
_ For the worst avarice is that of sense; 


With mean compliance ne’er betray your trust, 
‘Nor be so civil as to prove unjust; 
Fear not the anger of the wise to raise, 
‘Those best can bear reproof who merit praise.” 
The Milford Bard’s comparison between Burns 
«and Moore, in the thirty-fifth number of the 
Album, excited much the same thoughts in my 
mind, as you have elicited in Leslie’s communi- 
nication, and | doubt not there are others of the 
-same sentiment who would willingly have enter- 
-ed the lists, but being like myself deficient in 
the skill requisite to manage with success such 


keen-edged weapon§, they very prudently hesi- 


.tated to endanger their heads, through the 
warmth of their hearts, and thus add disgrace 

_ to the cause by their defeat:—these will likewise 
rejoice with me that the poet has found such an 
able defender in “ Leslie.” Nor do I think the 
-« Bard” can, or will be displeased that anothe; 

_ghould defend what he considers an unworthy 
eause. The worst criminal is by law allowed an 
advocate. 

There are, perhaps, no two beings who think’ 
exactly alike on any one subject! nor is it possi.’ 
ble there can be; every person has his own pe- 
culiar. passions, prejudices, and feelings; passions 
modified according to the temperature of sou 


snd body—preyudices imbibed under various ci} 


Melts in the heart as instantly,” 


and I admire and love good poetry wherever I 
find it; be it native or exotic, popular or unpopu- 
lar, ancient or modern; and the author’s name 
has with meno influence in the magical spell 
that binds my soul to the harmony of sweet 
sounds. The lily may grow with weeds, and 
the rose among brambles, and the one be as pure, 
the other as fragrant, as in the flower garden or 
green-house. DELIA. 

From the American Quarterly Review 


Poems. By Mrs. Hemans. Vol. i. pp. 480. 


Vol. iil. 232. Boston: Hilliard, Gray, Little, 
& Wilkins. 1826, 1827. 


Many of the most interesting works of Mrs. 
Hemans, whose name is well known throughout 
the country, and duly valued for the great merit 
of her shorter poems, have at length been col- 
lected by an eminent professor in one of our uni- 
versities, and published for the benefit of the au- 
thoress. We shall not omit the opportunity of 
expressing our respect for the liberal feeling 
which dictated the undertaking, and our admira- 
tion of the beautiful poetry which justifies it. 
No more elegant edition of an English poet has 
ever issued from the American press. 


There is every thing in the case of Mrs. He- 


mans to disarm criticism, if there were any oc- 


duct of life, and in his political disquisitions. Wit- 
ness the errors of Schiller’s youth, before his 
taste had been matured and chastened to a man- 
ly admiration of regular beauty; witness the 
thousand forms under which the muse of Goethe 
has disguised her natural sweetness and power, 
his Faust, his tragedies from domestie lite, and 
above all his cbse: And if we might venture to 
cite a nearer example, we would even name Bv- 
ron, whose vast and powerful genius resembled 
a mighty stream, that taking its rise ip a dark 
soil, bears the marks of its origin in its whole 
course to the ocean. 

We mistake, if a better day has not dawnea 
upon literature; and since peace has been win- 
ning her victories throughout the civilized world, 
a healthier tone, one of greater moderation and 
reasonableness, is making itself perceptible in all 
branches of intellectual pursuits. Men are tired 
of wondering and being dazzled, of juggler’s 
tricks played off in the quiet regions of contem- 
plative life; they demand something more than 
the power of exciting, to establish a claim to ]i- 
terary reputation, or even to temporary popular- 
ity; and we believe, that, even within a few years 
since the political agitation of the public mind 
has subsided, while morality has been advauced 
in the comparative quiet which has ensued, and 
philanthropy been more active thay ever in its 
attempt to alleviate distress and prevent crime, 
the good influence has also been felt in literature, 
and men have gone back from the analysis off 
depravity and passions, to the-description of' 
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‘TO IMITATE THE SWEET AND VARIEGATED FLOW’R,—WHOSE CRIMSON CHANGES WITH THE CHANGING Hour.” 


goodness and the commendation of virtue. Tf 
poetry is the spirit of God within us, that spirit 
must be a pure one: if it is the strongest and 
most earnest expression of generous enthusiasm, 
it must be allicd with the noblest feelings of hu- 
man nature. Genius can, it is true, of itself at- 
tract attention; but cannot win continued and 
wniversal admiration, except in alliance with 
virtue. Whocan measure the loss which the 
world would sustain, if the sublimest work of 
Milton wereto be siruck from the number of liv- 
ing books? Yet the world would be the gainer, 
if Don Juan were as if it had never been written. 
The one poet cherishes loftiness of purpose, and 
tends to elevate his reader to a kindred magna- 
nimity; while the other exposes, it may be with 
inimitable skill and graphic power, the vices and 
the weaknesses of man, and so tends to degrade 
the mind to the level which he establishes for the | 
race. But we go to poetry asarelief and a sup- 
port. Wenced no books, to ring changes to us 
on man’s selfishness; and if at times, in a moment 


of despondency or disappointment, when the con- 
fused judgment cannot rightly estimate the pro- | 

ress of good amidst the jarof human passion 
and the collision of human interests, we forget 
the dignity of our nature and revile it, the poct 
should reinstate it in our favour, and make us 
forget our disgust with the world. 

The general character of Mrs. Hemans’ poc- 
try leads us to these remarks. There is no place 
for her works in a corrupt state of society; they 
are flowers which can bloom only in a pure and 
serene air. <A holiness of character is stamped 
upon them. The spirit of submission to a watch- 
ful Providence, and an unshaken faith light up 
every picture of distress. The kindly affections | 
are delineated with sweetness and truth. Her, 
poems have a socia/ character; they belong to the 
house and the pleasant fireside: and yet they are | 
any thing rather than common. What she says 
of Wordsworth, is most true of herself} she is as 
one, 


Who, by some secret gift of soul or eye, 
In every spot beneath the smiling sun 
Sees where the springs of living waters lie. 


* * * * * 


Thus then, to Mrs. Hemans may be given the 
praise of uniting loftiness of purpose and purity 
of tone, with an earnest melancholy, and a nata- 
ral and truesensibility. She has a mind open to 
all moral beauties and to those of nature; a refin- 
ed taste, a culti#¥@ted imagination: in the choice 
of her subjects, she selects those of an intrinsic 
beauty, and while her short poems are almost 
unrivalled for melody and freedom, in spite of the 
restraints of the measure, her larger works are | 
executed with scrupulous and untiring care. Her 
mind has been formed in the retirement of the 
country, and the seclusion of domestic life; she 
has entered on the career of literary emulation 
with no advantage but that which her fine spirit 


conferred, and we, therefore, the more cheerful- || 4 


ly bear our testimony to the interest which her 
writings have excited in our country—an inter- 
est which we hope will be as agreeable to her 
feelings, as it is honorable to the public taste. 


REVOLUTIONARY ANECDOTE. 


When the British army held possession of 
Philadelphia, General Howe’s head quarters 
were in Second-street, the fourth door below 
Spruce, in a house which was before occupied 
by General Cadwalader. Directly opposite, re- 
sided William and Lydia Darrah, members of 
the Society of Friends. A superior officer of 


‘she would go to Frankford for some; her hus- 


the British army, believed to be the Adjutant 


General, fixed upon one of their chambers a back 


room, for private conference; and two of thein 
frequently met there, with fire aad candles, in 
close consultation. About the 3d of December, 
they told Lydia that they wonld be in the room 
at seven o’clock, and remain late; and that they 
wished the family to retire early to bed; adding, 
that when they were going away, they would 
call her to let them out, and extinguish their fire 
and candles. She accordingly sent all the fami- 
ly to bed; but as the officer had been so particu- 
lar, her curiosity was excited. She took off her 
shoes, and put her ear tothe key-hole of the 
conclave. She overheard an order read for all 
the British troops to march out, late in the even- 
ing of the fourth, and attack General Washing- 
ton’s army, then encamped at White Marsh. On 
hearing this, she returned to her chamber end 
laid herself down. Soon after the officers knock- 
edat her door, but she rose only at the third sum- 
mons, having feigned to be asleep. Her mind. 
was so much agitated, that, from this moment, 
she could neither eat nor sleep; supposing it to 
be in her power to save the lives of her country- 
men; but not knowmeg how she was to convey 
the necessary intelligence to General Washing- 
ton, nor daring to confide it even to her husband. 
The time left was, however. short; she quickly 
determined to make her way, as soon as possi- 
ble, to the American outposts. She informed 
her family, that, as they were in want of flour, 


band insisted that she should take with her a ser- 
vant maid; but, to his surprise, she positively 
refused. She got access to General Howe, and | 
solicited what he readily granted—a pass through | 
the British troops on the lines. Leaving her bag 
at the mill,she hastened towards the American 
lines, and encountered on her way an American) 
Lieutenant Colonel! (Craig) of the light horse, 
who, with some of his mon, was on the look-out . 
for information. He knew her, and inquired 
whither she was going. She answered, in quest | 
of her son, an officer in the American army; and | 
prayed the Colonel to alight and walk with her. 
He did so, ordering his troops to keep in sight. 
To him she disclosed her momentous secret, af- 
ter having obtained from him the most solemn 
promise never to betray her individually, since 
her lite might be at stake, with the British. He. 
conducted her to a house near at hand, directed | 
a female to give her something to eat, and spéed- 
ed for head quarters, where he acquainted Gene- , 


ral Washington with what he had heard. Wash- |, 
ington made, of course, all preparation for baf- | 
fling the meditated surprise. Lydia returned | 
home with her flour; sat up alone to watch the, 
movement of the British troops; heard their’ 
footsteps; but when they retnrned, in a few days’ 
after, did not dare to ask a question, though soli- | 
citous to learn the event. The next evening the | 
Adjutant General came in, and requested her to | 
walk up to his room, as he wished to put some. 
uestions. She followed him in terror; and when 
he locked the door, and begged her, with an air | 
of mystery, to be seated, she was sure that she. 
was either suspected, or had been betrayed. He _ 
inquired earnestly whether any of her family: 
were up the last night he and the other officer | 
met:—she told him that they all retired at, 
eight o’clock. He observed—* I know you were | 
asleep, for I knocked at your chamber door three | 
times before you heard me:—I am entirely at a | 
loss to imagine who gave General Washington 
information of our intended attack, unless the 
walls of the house could speak. When we ar- 
rived near White Marsh we found all their can- 
non mounted, and the treops prepared to receive 
us; and we have marched back like of parcel of 
fools.” bid, 


| the only property. 


BEAUTY AND VENUS DE MEDICI. 


Moralists have sufficiently declaimcd against 
beauty. I love to look at a woman, whose face 
is all harmony, and her eye all intelligence.— 
Where is the evil? My perceptions are those of 
innocent pleasure. I am formed to take delight 
in the delicate glow of the rose, in the thick, 
green foliage of the myrtle, in the pleasant dus- 
kiness of twilight, and in the song of the morn- 
ing bird. Shall I look cold on the animated beau- 
ty of a woman? I am not to be blamed if I ex- 
press my ardent admiration of exquisite propor- 
tion; of a skin, delicate in its fibres, soft in the 
touch, and coloured beyond all power of painting. 
Ifthe Venus de Medicis in the Louvre attracts 
all eyes and entrances all hearts, what a being 
should I be, to look unmoved on one, superior to 
the Venus, because animation gives a charm, 
which the sculptor could not impart, and intelli- 
gence ig not to be found in the statue. 


One touch of genius is worth a world of mere 
description. This is illustrated in the effect of 
the spectacle of Yorick’s horse. ‘* Labor stood 
still as he passed; the bucket hung suspended in 
the midle of the well; the spinning-wheel forgot 
its round.” Here the eye, andthe mind, are 
filled with distinct images, taken from life; and 
which give a stronger idea of the remarkable- 


| ness of the animal, than the most minute deline- 


ation. 


Fame.—Posthumous fame is a plant of hardy 
growth, for our body must be the seed of it, 
or we may liken it to a torch, which nothing but 
the last spark of life can light up; or we may 
compare it to the trumpet of the archangel, for 
it is blown over the dead; but, unlike that awful 


blast, it is of earth, not of heaven, and can nei- 
ther rouse nor raise us. 


To prevent the smoking of a Lamp.—Soak the. 
wick in strong vinegar, and dry it well before 
you use it; it will then burn both sweet and pleas- 
ant, and te much satisfaction for the trifling 
trouble of preparing it. 


The Italians of both sexes and of all classes 


| are extravagantly fond of jewelry: finger-rings, 


bracelets, necklaces, and pendants. Immense 
quantities of these articles are sold at Genoa, 


|| Leghorn, Florence, and the other great towns. 


Even a peasant girl sometimes has gold orna- 
ments about her person to the value of $2000,—— 
They frequently descend from one generation to 
another, constituting the only dowry, and often 
I have seen females begging 
with knobs in their ears. Nothing is more com- 
mon than to see a coachman ora servant, with 
two or three heavy gold rings upon his greasy 
fingers. The jewelry is of the most showy but 
rich kind; and the peasantry will consent to work 
hard and live poor for life, provided they can 


make a handsome display of their ornaments on 
festas. 


BOTANICAL. 


_ Hyacinths.—During this month (March) the 
choice kind of hyacinths should be carefully pro- 
tected from severe frost, for if it is permitted to 
penetrate so far as the bulbs, especially about 
the time the plants begin to appear above ground, 
it will produce a singular effect by causing'some 
of thern to discharge their stems or blossoms; 
but if at this time the roots become entirely fro- 
zen they are in danger of being destroyed, or at 
, least, materially injured. In the beginning of 
| April they will commence opening; it will then, 
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‘IF WITH THE CHAFF SOME GRAINS OF WHEAT YOU GAIN, OUR WELL MEANT LABOURS HAVE NOT BEEN IN VAIN.” 


be necessary to screen the finer kinds from the 
scorching power of the sun, which otherwise 
would destroy or tarnish their brilliancy of hue. 
It is necessary to support the stems as they ad- 
vance in height: for this purpose small sticks or 
wires painted grecn should be forced into the 
earth immediately behind the bulbs, to which the 
stems should be rather loosely tied with small 
pieces of worsted as soon as they begin to bend; 
this operation must be repeated as they advance 
in height, for it is impossible to do it at once suf- 
ficiently to answer the continued purpose. As 
soon as the greater part of the bed appears in 
colour, an awning should be erected over it to 
keep out the sun and rain. A bed of hyacinths 
never requires to be watered at any period, the 
rains that happen previous to their colour appear- 
ing is more than sifficient for them during the 
remaining season. 

Carnations.—About the middle of this month 
(March) carnations should be potted;—the pots 
should be ten inches wide at the top, five inches 
at the bottom. Ifthe plants have been wintered, 
one plant in each pot only can be provided for in 
a size much smaller than the above, which are 
calculated for three. 

Double Daisies. —T hese beautiful little flower- 
ing plants may, about the end of this month, be 
taken from their winter repositories, and planted 
for edgings, in shady borders. The roots may 
now be separated for increase, as every shoot of 
them, if snapped off, will root freely. , 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


The following curious circumstance happened 
at Illogan, in Cornwall, Eng. A poor man of the 
name of Blight had twelve geese and a gander, 
which were fattening for sale at Redruth fair on 
‘Thursday. He saw them on Monday evening: 
they were in prime condition, and in the pride of 
his heart he was calculating the handsome sum 
he should receive for them. Alas! little did he 
imagine that he was then bestowing his last 
*‘look of love.” When he went to revisit their 
domicile on the morning, the geese were gone: 


‘¢ Gone!—like traces from the deep— 
Gone!—like spectres grasped in sleep.” 


He stood like one bewildered—recalled the re- 
membrance of their beauty and their fatness, and 
the still more touching recollection of the grains 
he had giventhem—and again gazed on the hap- 
py spot where he had last beheld them, but ‘ they 
were not,’ and nothing was before him but the 
blackness of desolation! And as one living thing 


‘ina solitude makes it yet more gloomy, so was 


the misery of the scene heightened by the pres- 
ence of the solitary, bereaved gander, around 
whose neck was fastened a small bag, in which 
the owner found a shilling, and a slip of paper, 
containing, not a pound note, but the following 
exquisite stanza:— 


Mr. Blight, Mr. Blight, 
We wish you good night, 
For we cannot stay aon 
We have bought all your geese 
At a penny a-piece, 
And left the amount with the gander. 


‘PHILADELPHIA, MARCH 14, 1827. 


The good wishes of “ Ormond Oswald” are sincerely 
reciprocated. 


Mc: J. M’Meekin, Batdstown, Kentucky. is our azent 
for that place and its vicinity. 


| they announce any piece of important information to the | 
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- Greck Cause.---Just as the last form of this number was | 


going to press we received a communication, written, we 
presume, by one of the Greek Committee, adverting in fa- 
vorable terms to the notice relative tothe city contributions 
in our last number. The writer defends the committee 
from any charge of remissness in the appointment of col- 
lectors, by stating that they at one time hired four in that 
capacity. We have little space fer comments at present, 
but must say that we think hirelings were not the best cal- 
culated persons to undertake an employment in which the 
zeal of disinterested philanthropy would have been more 
likely to command success. Our correspondent states 
that the committee could not obtain an adequate number 
of voluntary collectors, animated with proper zeal, for the 
performance of their duty. This we exceedingly regret, but 
attach no blame to the Committee, for every individual of 
which we entertain the highest personal respect. They 
are engaged in the disinterested performance of a duty to 
humanity, of the sacred and obligatory nature of which, 
their numerous meetings, and frequent appeals to public 
sympathy, show that they are fully sensible. They deserve 
praise instead of censure for what they have alrerdy done, 
and what we hope they will yet do. Our intention was 
merely to offer them some hints in relation to what, we 
supposed, would be the most efiectual methods of raising 
the Greek fund to an amount creditable to our city. 


Culture of Silk.—On the 5th of February, inst. Charles 
Minex, Esq. of the House of Representatives, addressed a 
note to the Secretary of the Treasury, inquiring whether a 
report on the Mulberry and Silk Worm had been made, 
according to a resolution of the last session, and if not, 
whether it might be expected during the present session. 
The honorable Secretary replied, that the subject com- 
manded his particular and early attention after the close of 
the previous session, and measures were adopted for obtain- 
ing, not only from all parts of the Union, but also from dif- 


ferent parts of Europe, such information, in the form of jj 


publication or otherwise, as might constitute the proper 
materials of a Report. From the shortness of the recess, 
and the difficulty ‘of obtaining necessary information, it 
was impossible the report could bg ready during the present 
session, but a hope is entertained that it,will be in a suitable 
state to be presented to congress at an early period of the 
next session. 


Editorial Error---It cannot beexpected that editors should 
know every thing. But on subjects, on which they pretend 
to instruct others, it is proper that they should not be al- 
together ignorant. The Liverpool Mercury, a paper whose 
conductors are not the most humble in their pretensions 
to knowlege on literary subjects, has lately made a ridi- 
culous exposure of ignorance in assigning to general Wash- 
ington a place among the poets of this country. The fol- 
lowing verses, written by a rustic Irish poet, named James 
Orr, of Ballycarry, in the county of Antrim, are ascribed, 
hy the Mercury, to the hero of our revolution, with that air 
of self-consequence which editors naturally assume when 


world. The verses are indeed beautiful, and to have writ- 
ten them would certainly not have tarnished the lustre of 
Washington’s name. But Washington had no ambition to 
be a poet, while such ambition was the ruling passion of 
the inind of poor Orr. Itis, therefore, unjust to rob him of 
any portion of that renown he so much valued, and of 
which he unfortunately enjoys much less than he deserved, 
in order to give it to one who required it not. 


The savage loves his native shore, 
Though rude the soil, and chill the air; 
Then well may Erin’s sons adore . 
The land that nature formed so fair. 
What flood reflects a shore so sweet, 
As Shannon fam’d, or pastoral Bann? 
Or who a friend or foe can meet 


- 


| 


His hand is rash, his heart is warm, 
But principle is still his guide; 
None more regrets a deed of harm, 
And none forgives with nobler pride. 
He may be duped, but wont be dared; 
Fitter to practice than to plan, 
He dearly earns a poor reward, 
And spends it like an Irishman. 


If poor or sick for you he'll pay, 
And guide you where you safe may be; 
If you’re a stranger, while you stay, 
His cottage holds a jubilee; 
His utmost soul he will unlock, 
And if he may your secrets scan, 
Your confidence he scorns to mock, 


For faithful is an Irishman. 


By honour bound in woe and weal, 
W hate’er he says, he dares to do; 
Tempt bin with bribe, it wont prevail; 
Put him to trial, he’ll be true. 
He seeks no safety in his post, 
Whene’er he moves in honour’s van; 
And if the field of fame be lost, 
It wont be by an Irishman. 


Erin! lov’d land, from age to age, 
Be thou more bless’d, more fam’d and free! 
be your’s, and should you wage 
Defensive wars, reap victory! 
May plenty bloom in every field, 
And gentle breezes sweetly fan, 
And gentle smiles serenely shield 
The breast of every Irishman. 


Extract of a letter from a young Greek, a student. 
in Amherst college, Mass. 


“Here permit me to assure you, that every 
Greek will ever feel grateful to the individual, 
who endeavours to procure the necessaries ef lite 
for starving and naked Greece. For siz years 
she has been the scene of slaughter and devastation. 
She has seen her cities burnt, the sacredness of her 
temples violated, the highest dignitaries of her 
church murdered, and her fertile plains, vineyards, 
and olive groves devastated. She has seen her in- 
Jirm and aged consumed by the flames; her noblest 
sons fall in her cause; her daughters dragged into 
a cruel bondage; and her infants torn from their 
mother’s breast dashed against walls, or left to 
perish in uncultivated districts. All this she has 
repeatedly witnessed. Now she beholds her 
children naked and famishing; and with a suppli- 
ant look, with outstretched arms, she turns to this 
abode of freedom and virtue, and begs for the 
necessaries of life. She points youto her home- 
less thousands, her widows and orphans;—she 
shows you her famished warriors and enslaved 
virgins, and asks for assistance. @Will it be re- 
fused? Is there a Christian, is there an Ameri- 


| can, who can listen with indifference to her sup- 


plications?” 
THE CAUSE OF SUFFERING HUMANITY. 


“Come, ye blessed of my Futher, inherit the kingdom 


prepared for you from the foundation of the world. 
“ For Iwas an hungered, and ye gave me meat; I was 


Man never appears to so great advantage in the perform- 
ance of any of the social duties, as when benignantly em- 
ployed in alleviating the miseries, and, like ‘the good Sa- 
maritan,’ pouring ‘ oil into the wounds’ of his fellow man. 
This isa holy act, with which the Divine Being must be 
‘well pleased.’ The more remote the parties from each 
other, and the feebler the claim, the higher the act rises in 
the scale of merit. Selfish as our race is, cases of this kind, 
for the honour of human nature, are of frequent occurrence. 


So generous as an Irishman! 


This species of benignity assumes its most exalted form 
when one nation comes spontaneously forward to relieve 
another nation in distress—more particularly when they 
are far distant from each other—when there is no connex- 
ion between them-~and when, of course, there is not the 


most distant ground of suspicion of selfish motives in the _ 
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THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


$60 CULL WITH CAREFUL HAND EXOTIC FLOWERS, AND LEND THEIR FRAGRANCE TO OUR NATIVE BOWERS.” 


act. This isa truly sublime spectacle, ennobling to human 
nature, and may justly render a man proud of his species. 
Such a spectacle this country at present affords, in the si- 
multaneous efforts now making in various states, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey and Mary- 
land, to afford relief to the distresses of the suffering Greeks 
—~efforts which will probably spread throughout the union, 
and produce the most important results. _ 

Although it is at present highly probable that the sup- 
plies from the United States will amount to 90 or 100,000 
dollars, and prove a very efficient relief to the sufferers, yet 
the moral effect is incomparably more important in various 
points of view. It will tend to raise the hopes and nerve 
the arms of the patriot Greeks, when they find the sympa- 
- thy felt for them in a country six or seven thousand miles 
distant:—it cannot fail to excite exalted sentiments among 
eur citizens, and revive the holy recollections of ‘ the times 
that tried men’s souls,’ when the United States were in the 
same perilous situation in which Greece is now placed,— 
and it must elevate the national character in the eyes of 
the enlightened people of Europe, when they find our citi- 
zens so zealously and so effectually aiding in the sacred 
cause of freedom. These are happy and obvious results 
which would greatly outweigh tenfold the. individual sac- 
rifices of our citizens. 


Philada. A Friend to the Greeks. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


TO CERTAIN DUELISTS. 


Go, ye that fain would cit on high, 
In Legislation’s halls; 

That proudly boast, yet quail to die, 
Save when false honour calls— 

Go—and with witless mockery, 
Scoff at your comrade, then 

Let blood wash out the insult, ye 
Are honorable men! 


Go, smite the stripling in his bloom, 
*Tis honour prompts the deed; 

Send down gray hairs unto the tomb, 
Bid woman’s bosom bleed; 

Go, speed your brother to the goal, 
Where shines not Mercy’s Star; 

And with hot blood upon the soul, 
Rush ye unto that bar. - 


Go, bravely rend the holiest ties; 
Shrink not!—shall Honour fear? 

Go, laugh to scorn the orphan’s cries, 
Jest at the widow’s tear;. 

What boots it that her secret curse 
Is written on your brow? 

‘The world sees not, nor deems ye woree, 
Though blood be on ye now. 


©, no--Derision’s withering blot 

Will never dim your fame; 
He is the recreant who dares not 

With murder gild his name; 
Yet smile, vain world!---when whets God’s sword, 
- With Aim it shall be well; 
That smile--the dueilist’s reward--- 

Ts but the laugh of hell. 

TAPPAN. 


Literary!—We observe in a Pittsburg paper. 
proposals for publishing a work entitled ‘4 
short account of a long travel,” by Lorenzo Dow. 


Morse, the celebrated painter, is engaged on 
a,picture the subject of which is taken from the 
seventh book of Spencer’s Fairy Queen, at the 
passage describing the interview between Prince 
Arthur and Una, after the defeat and capture of 
the redcross knight, by the giant Orgolio. The 
painter has embodied in a happy and beautiful 
manner the inspired conceptions of the poet. 


Dr. James Thacher, of Plymouth, is preparing 
for publication Biographical Sketches of eminent 
Physicians of the U. States, deceased; and pro- 
poses to extend his researches even to the early 


| shops are opened to the public, occupied by Jew- 


five steam boats plying upon the western waters. 


notices are derived from authentic sources, and 
must be as interesting tothe statesman and anti- 
quary, as to the physician; for many of our distin- 
guished patriots. were physicians. 

The intelligent and enterprising proprietors 
of the Lrrerary CAvet, published at Providence, 
purpose issuing their paper semi-weekly after 
the 10th April. 


Arrangements have been made to publish the 
North American Review simultaneously in Bos- 
ton and New-York. 


The New York Arcade is finished and the 


ellers, Booksellers, Milliners, fancy goods of all 
sorts, Confectioners, Fruiterers, Tailors, &c. &c. 
The building is an elegant one, and the conve- 
niences it offers are great. 


United States Mint.—During the last year, 
18,060 half, and 7,602 quarter eagles, amounting 
to $92,545, and 4,064,180 half dollars, were made 
at the mint. The gold, silver and copper coin- 
age, made from the commencement of the insti- 
tntion to the 31st Dec. 1825, was $25,390,966, 
making, with the above, and $17,161 in cents, a 
grand total of $27,506,462. 


Steam Boats.—The Cincinatti paper of Feb- 
ruary 9th, enumerates one hundred and thirty- 


The tonnage of these is 21,500—1000 tons of 
which are employed from Mobile; the residue 
between New-Orleans to the ports above. 


A Robin that has never been confined in a cage, 
was pecking gravel near the hearth in the kitchen 
of No. 28 Palmyra Row, when a young Mouse 
made its appearance; the Robin immediately sei- 
zed it by the head, dragged it out on the floor, 

ecked it, and never quitted it, until it lay life- 

ess; chirping as though he had grined a victory. 
This was done in the presence of three witness- ! 


- 


Tell is an inimitable performance, decidedly su- 
perior to any representation of that character 
which has been presented on our boards. He 
will appear this evening as Richard III. and ina 
few nights as Lear. 

The quarrels of actors, says Mr. Noah, are 
not unlike those of editors. A few days ago 
Gilfert defeated Wallack in a law suit, and to- 
night (Monday) Wallack plays for Keene’s ben- 
efit at Gilfert’s Theatre. We do not know what 
this means but think it a mark of good feelings 
in Wallack. Mrs. Duff, also, the origin of the 
se plays Helen Macgregor to Wallack’s Rob 

oy. 

The eliphant was to appear in the ring at the 
Lafayette theatre on Monday evening with a new 
performer on his back, being no other than the 
redoubtable Col. Prucx, of the Philadelphia 
Militia, in full uniform! 

MARRIAGES. 


— 
Chaining with holy charms their willing hands, 
Whose hearts are link’d in love’s eternal bands. 


On Wednesday evening, the 7th inst, by the 


the late Hon. Richard O’Brien, of Carlisle, Pa. 


to Mary P, 2d daughter of Edwin A. Atlee, M. D. 
of Philadelphia. 


On Thursday evening, the 22d ult. at New- 
York, by the Rev. Andrew Stark, Mr. William 
McKie, merchant, of New-York, to Miss Sarah 


M. Arnold, daughter of Capt. Thomas Arnold, 
of Philadelphia. 


_ In Trenton, N. J.on Monday morning, the 5th 
inst. by the Rev. John Smith, Mr. John L, 
Thompson, merchant, of Princeton, to Miss Eli- 
za, daughter of Mr. Peter Forman. 


By the same, on Wednesday evening, Mr. 
Abraham Skillman, M. D. of Bounbrook to Miss 


es. K. 


Slave Trade.—The King of France has issued | 
a decree, under date of 27th of December last, | 
against the African Slave Trade. It ordains that | 
the owners, supercargo, captain, and other offi- 
cers, of any vessel engaged in the negro slave 
trade, shall be punished with banishment, and a 
fine equal to the value of the ship and cargo; and 
that the individuals composing the crew shall be 
imprisoned from two months to five years: the 
vessel to be seized and confiscated. 


It appears from experiments made the present 
winter at the horticultural garden in Broolyn, 
L. I. that a great variety of the ehoicest Vines 
of the north and south of France are able to re- 
sist uninjured such severe weather as we have 
lately experienced. 


The Irish Catholics, in the late excitement 
about Portugal, seemed to hope for war, as giv- 
ing them some prospect of relief from their suf- 
ferings. A celebrated Catholic barrister and 
orator in Ireland, in a speech on this subject, 
says, ‘It is from calamity alone, we can hope for 
a melioration of our condition. We are like the 
wretches confined in the hold of a ship, or the 
negroes in a slave-vessel, who rejoice at the 
roaring of the storm, because the wave that car- 
ries their bark upon the rock, tears their prison 
asunder, with nothing to lose by destruction, but 
something to hope for in the chance of preser- 
vation.” 


— 


Theatre.—Mr. E. Forrest has been received 
with the greatest applause in Damon, Othello, 
and Rolla, in each of those characters, especial- 
ly the latter, he has fully sustained the high ex- 


eottiement of the country. The biographical | pectations which had been created. His William | Sew xorx. 


Susan, daughter of Mr. Joseph Palmer, of that 
City. 


DEATHS. 


In the midst of life we are in death. 


On Thursday last, inthe 80th year of his age, 
John Townsend. 


On Sunday morning, the 11th inst. Henry, son 
of George Benerton, after a severe illness, in the 
4th year of his age. = 


On Monday evening, the 12th inst. Mr. Wil- 
liam Francis, comedian, in the 65th year of his 
age. He was a native of England, and came to 
this country in 1793, with the first Company be- 
longing to the New Theatre, composed of Fen- 
nell, Morton, Harwood, Blisset, the Whillocks 
and others. In his profession he had deservedly 
attained a highly respectable standing, and in 
private life, his general benevolence and 
ness of heart, will long be remembered by an exs 
tensive circle of friends and acquaintance. While 
on the stage he supported a wide range.of char- 
acters to the great delight of the audience, but 
off of the stage he had but one character which 
was well sustained throughout; that of a philan- 
thropist and upright man. 


BOOK, PAMPHLET, & JOB PRINTING OF EVERY DESCRIP. 
TION, NEATLY EXECUTED BY 


J.B. KENNEY & CO. 
ALBUM OFFICE, NO. 44, CHESTNUT-STREET. 


FOR SALE, by J. BR. Kenney & CO. at the office of the Album, a few 
ng ofthe ORIENTAL HARP, a collection of poems by the Boston 
ward. 


Also, BLAIR’S LECTURES on RHETORIC, with appre riate notes 
and questious; by A. & L. Biaby, Principals of St- Matthow’s Acudemy, 


Rev. M. B. Roach, Capt. Geo. A., eldest son of 
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“THE .TUNEFUL NUMBERS SOOTHE THE SOUL,—AND ALL ITS MEANER FIRES CONTROUL,.”’ 


‘And still those tender words I’ll say, FOR PRE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
That oft before I’ve said; “THE WILDS OF THE WEST.” 
And on that pale atid sunken brow, ' Go with thee? oh yes! if in joy or in woe, 
I'll part thy raven hair; But one sacred feeling this bosom can know— 
That forchead once s> beauteous, now, I'll follow my dearest and sing thee to rest, 
Alas! is deadly fair. When eve shades tle sky in the wilds of the west. 
Thy youthful limbs that wanton’d wild We will fly from our friends, from our kindred and fogs, 


— Then let 


Our joys and our cares in each other repose; 
Though rude be the scene, oh 1’ll deem myself blest 
To wander with thee in the wilds of the west. 


Upon the mountain plain— 
Those coral lips that sweetly smil’d, 
Shall never smile again. 


The prompting seraph and the virgin lyre 
Still sing 


x 
FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. Oh! they a mother’s Jove that know, Should storms overtake us and perilous skies, 
iL FALLUT PARTIR. A mother’s grief may say; i; P°ll lose all my fears if I see thy dark eyes 
Ww —But list! that knell—that sound 11 woe, Turn’d on me with love—and cling to thy breast, 
Yet, it was mh oa ee iit their lamps They bear my child away! For thy smile shall make heaven of all the wild west. 
’ 
And the glad earth and silent sky were hush’d Oh! take him not--this heart is sear, Sweet flowers shall eet wherever we rove, 
Into a slumbrous stillness, there was light Take not its only joy; Each scene will be charm d by the magic of love; 
On high, with love and minstrelsy around, But Jet me sit beside the bier, The skies wil} shine oright, and all nature be dressed 
And all the mocking things that life can wear, And watch my sleeping boy. in emiles and gay buss in the wilds of the west. 
When it entwines about the youthful heart West Point. fleece or rab tate. But if faithful affection from thee should depart, 
Ath d intertwisted chords of } And I be left lonely, to wither in heart, 
Ath ht of FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALPUM. prove that I loy’d thee and take my last rest 
ousan 
‘To break and oul when they are to us Why fix that piercing glance on me? Within the dark shades in, the wilds of the west. 
The ties of our existence, and the breath Oh! I can meet those searching eyes! | Chestertown, Maryland. EVA. 
Of being to our nostrils. She stood there Here dwells no thought thou may’st not sce, er ce 
And gazed upon the moving scene aboye No fear from thy inquiry flles— FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM, 
The solitary sweetness of the earth— Save one which I shall never tell, CAPRICE. 
The beautiful and passing shades that lay But which, perhaps, thou read’st too well. Maria, how many’s the number of those 
Upon the neighbouring wood, until her eye ! ’Tis true, some doubts, some pangs arise, Who call themselves friends and who prove themseves foes; 
Met the fixed gaze of mine: she knew not all Some deep regrets for pity call, With such to deceive is a part of their creed, 
That was within my soul; love, hope, and fear; But none that may not meet thine eyes, Believe me ’tis safer to trust to a reed. 
i inciple for h 
For thou bast triamph’d o’er them all: So jealous their temper, so haughty their mind, 
1€ visionary plans for our Own Weal— One thought I hide from thee, alone, Th yee ; 
And the heart-sick’ning feeling that, perhaps, I ; ey censure each smile and then call it unkind; 
ts source, to heaven is only known, Whilst stubbornly wise no council they heed, 


All the warm love and hope would in a week, 
Or day, be stricken down, and in their place 
The worst of fears be more than realized. 
But she was happy—happy in the light 

And loveliness around her; the blue sky 


Yes! read these eyes which tears have dimm’d-= Much more’s to be gain’d by discourse with a reed. 
This cheek, with painful vigils pale— 

This brow, where torturingthought has limn’d 
Its traces deep—can aught avail? 

One secret thought thou canst not see! 


Tis wond’rous, Maria, and so you will say, 
That the friend of last evening do’nt know you to-day; 
Since this is the case, to part I’m agreed, 


And its assemblage of bright myriads, were | 1 And henceforth I'll sooner rely on a reed! Ss. M. 
Unto her bosom themes of sinless love: 
The groupes of flowers whose incense she inhaled— Still read—thou'lt find affection pure, SCRAPS 

The streamlet murmuring o’er its golden sands,— Confiding trust, unchanging truth, . . o ee 

All, all were rich in feeling, and she spake Friendship that will for aye endure, _It is the business of true wisdom to bring together every 
Of their glad beauties, of enjoying them Warm as the glowing trust of youth. circumstance which may light up a flame of cheerfulness 
With an untiring pleasure, while her voice, My heart’s recess is bare to thee, + nal mind, and though we must indeed be insensible 
Her wasted form and sunken cheek belied One only thought thou shalt not see! HARRIET. || cho. fe burn with the same unvaried brightness, yet it 


reserved asa sacred fire, never to be totally exi 


Each word she uttered: oh, there is in some | tinguished. 


' A very thoughtlessness that mocks at rule; Pe tt _ Praise.--The love of praise has been wisely implanted 
A way of smiling that can bring the tears The following lines were handed me by a young gentle- |! in the human soul; it is the crowning wreath which urges ; 
lay man who wrofe them in reply to the “ young lady under || to attain perfection, and excites our anxious en- 


deavours to place the gifts of nature aud the 
A scorching fire upon the hearer’s heart! * 16,” whose verses appeared in the thirty-fifth number of |! of 4 rt, in em 0 pleasing point pe hve eileen 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


We separated, and without farewel— the Album, should you deem them worthy a place in your Many things in the course of human life are grievous for 
The sorrow of my manner would have been of this that if weneeded them 
A tre on her gladness, and a source ee ee «not we shoul harcly meet with them; and if we do need 
Had I the power thy heart to melt, them, we ought not to wish an exemption from 
We never met again. ee And kindle bts of love;” 7 The greatest men may sometimes over-shoot themselves; 
Although 1 ne’er before have knelt, but then their very mistakes are so many lessons of instruc- 
BOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM any. neve. | 
THE MOTHER’S LAMENT Declare, sweet girl, that I possess — | REPUTATION. ; 
The purest treasure mortal times afford 
Though many a long and dreary hour match thine own; Is spotless reputation. That away, 
The midnight clock hath toll’d; For folly, her bewitching dress Men are but gilded loam or painted clay. 
Oh still Pl watch, my faded 4 Has never o’er it thrown. San ‘i Shakspeare. 
' ’ flower, f Hac eca says there is no difference between i 
Thy cheeks so pale and cold. cer gent ney “ aching void,” thing and not desiring it ox da 
: st within thy breast; When Ulysses entrusted the education of hi 
hey wert the sole, the only joy, ] Thy feelings then shall be employed, nobles of Ithaca, ‘* O my friends,” said he, “ if viata 
hy mother’s breast had known; Nor know a “ lonely waste.” ed his father, show it in your care towards him; above all, 
- But thou art gone, my baby boy, do not omit to form him just, sincere, and faithful in keep- 
T'll be love . 9 ing a secret.” 
And I must weep alone. thy t and thy friend, = me rd | 
. And yield to thee my hea iS with narrow-souled people as with narrow-necked 
My trembling cheek I'll sadly lay | ‘Thatit with thine may * b 7 —_? the less they have in them the more noise they 
Where oft in joy "twas laid; | Anh niveecouees sweetly blend, e in pouring it out. 
“ The prodigal robs his heir; the miser robs hirgseif,'” 
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